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Let ‘em Eat Cheese! 


peg World War II the United States has spent 
over $30 billion helping European countries get 
back on their feet. Are we now in danger of under- 
mining this effort? We might be if Congress gives ear 
to the demands being made for tariff protection. 


One after another, domestic producers are seeking 
legislative protection on the grounds that they are 
being seriously injured by imports. Some of these 
demands have already been granted; others are being 
considered. Will Congress give tariff protection to 
these American producers? If so, it will fly in the 
face of our whole postwar international economic pol- 
icy which was intended to expand trade, reduce barriers 
and encourage European export industries so dollar 
aid could be reduced rapidly. 

From an economist’s point of view, the policy of 
expanding world trade is sound. It is looking to the 
day when each country will be able to produce what 
is best suited to its climate, resources and manpower, 
and trade its products for the output of other countries. 

Alas, geod and responsible public servants hear loud 
demands for protection coming from home, and tend 
to forget about benefits to be gained from expanded 
and freer trade. 

Whether it is cheese or motorcycles, tuna fish or 
bicycles—the question should always be raised “What 
does this do to our national policy?” In many cases, 
products on which tariffs are proposed are important 
dollar earners for countries exporting them. The 
Danes, for example, built up their cheese industry 
under ECA’s urging and guidance. Now Section 104 
of our Defense Production Act limits imports on fats, 
oils, dairy products, etc., and cheese makers of Den- 
mark have little market for their product. 

We can’t have it both ways. A successful policy of 
reducing trade barriers will inevitably mean that some 
truly uneconomic U. S. enterprises will be unable to 
compete. Others will exercise some of that celebrated 
American ingenuity and build a better mousetrap. 
For industries that are genuinely unable to compete, 
we might explore a policy suggested by Paul Hoffman 
when he headed ECA, of governmental action to 
cushion the shock. We might, for example, grant 
unemployment compensation to workers in dislocated 
industries and provide technical aid to owners for a 
changeover to another line. 

The desire to have one’s cake and eat it, too, is com- 
mon among people. But as demands for new protec- 
tive tariffs multiply, it is time to consider whether we 
can afford that much cake. 
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Legislative Forecast 


| helps League planning to look ahead and attempt 
to foresee national program items on which the 
League may be active in coming months. 

This is a forecast of possible legislative action— 
“possible” because many factors must be taken into 
consideration before a final decision is made. 

In the field of international affairs, high priority 
will be given to support of authorization and ap- 
propriations for the Mutual Security Program, 
including Point Four. Proposals for the fiscal 
year 1953 will probably go to Congress early in 
March, after which hearings will be held in House 
and Senate Committees. A vote will probably not 
be taken on this in either House until April at the 
earliest. (See Voter, September 15, 1951.) 

ther measures on which information will be pro- 
vided and legislative action is possible are: 


United Nations Appropriations. Committees of Congress 
are now at work on the State Department appropriations 
bill which includes U. N. appropriations. It will come to 
the floor of both Houses in the spring. (See Vorer, Novem- 
ber 1, 1951.) 

Customs Simplification, H. R. 1535. Hearings before the 
Senate Finance Committee are scheduled to start soon. 
This passed the House in the last session. (See Vorer, Sep- 
tember 1, 1951.) 


United States Flag Code, S. 2039. This provides that no 
flag may be flown in a position equal to that of the U. S. 
flag. If it becomes law, the U. N. flag cade would be vio- 
lated. The Senate passed this bill in the closing days of the 
last session. (See Vorer, January 1, 1952.) 

Defense Production Act. This Act expires on June 30. The 
President has recommended its renewal for two years with 
strengthened provisions. A bill has also been introduced 
renewing the present act for one year. Other bills are ex- 
pected and hearings will begin on March 4. (See Vorer, 
February 1 and 15, 1952.) 

Joint Congressional Committee to Examine Defense Ex- 
penditures, S. Con. Res. 50. The Lodge bill and other pro- 
posals would set up a Committee to improve the compe- 
tency of Congressional Appropriations Committees, to check 
on expenditures and promote economy and efficiency in the 
use of federal money. (See Vorer, January 1, 1952.) 

D. C. Home Rule, S. 1976. This has passed the Senate. 
Action will be needed to secure 218 signatures to the dis- 
charge petition in the House. (See Vorer, February 1, 
1952.) 

The national Board will not consider legislative 
action on any of these measures unless it believes the 
membership is prepared and desires to act, and unless 
League action represents an important contribution 
at a critical time. 





A Year of Controlling Prices 


N January 26, 1951 the Office of Price Stabilization 
“froze” prices of eight to ten million commodities. 
Although real shortages existed only in certain metals, 
nearly all prices had been rising in an inflationary 
movement induced by speculative buying by the public 
and by business. Easy credit and accumulated sav- 
ings provided the funds. 

The price freeze was looked upon as a temporary 
device to discourage buying for the future by creating 
confidence in the current price level until more specific 
regulations could be worked out and enforcement ma- 
chinery developed. 

The Defense Production Act of 1950, which set up 
the OPS, limited its authority in several ways. Agri- 
cultural products selling below parity were exempted, 
as were processed foods and other commodities made 
from these products. Ceiling prices for other com- 
modities were to be “generally fair and equitable to 
sellers and buyers”; and “due consideration” was to 
be given to general increases and decreases in costs 
and profits. 


Modifying the Freeze. Many inequities resulted 
from the freeze because prices of all commodities at 
all stages of production do not move at the same rate 
even during an inflation and are not the same for all 
business firms. The OPS sought remedies in a series 
of amendments to the general freeze order and by 
many new and supplementary orders applying to par- 
ticular situations. For example, ceilings on coal were 
raised because of increased labor costs; prices of fats 
and oils were rolled back; oriental rugs were exempted 
from regulations. A general rule gave about 75,000 
manufacturers permission to calculate their own ceil- 


ings by adding increases in payrolls and costs of ma- 


terials to pre-Korean prices. However, specialized 
regulations were set up for particular industries and 
general regulations were devised for wholesalers and 
retailers. 

In some cases fixed dollars and cents ceilings were 
set up. Both wholesale and retail prices of beef were 
established by cuts, grades and groups of stores. These 
were backed up by ceiling prices on live cattle and 
quotas for slaughterers, a form of rationing to dis- 
courage bidding for a larger share of meat above the 
ceilings. 


Amendments to the Defense Production Act. Many 
of these regulations were nullified by amendments to 
the Defense Production Act when it was renewed on 
July 31, 1951. Over OPS objection, Congress per- 
mitted increases in indirect costs such as administra- 
tion and advertising when determining ceilings. The 
OPS pointed out there was no uniform accepted way 
of determining what share of overhead costs are assign- 
able to the particular product. It also contended that 
some of these costs should be absorbed by a manu- 
facturer if prices were to be checked. 

Another amendment permitted wholesalers and re- 
tailers their customary percentage markups in setting 
ceilings instead of the specific dollars and cents ceil- 
ings, thereby, of course, increasing margins as prices 
increased. Slaughtering quotas for livestock were 
prohibited and limitations were set on rollbacks of 
agricultural prices. 


As a result of all these changes in the law, dollars 
and cents ceilings had to be revised, the livestock 


quota system was cancelled and meat ceilings were 
modified. These changes were less striking, however, 
than those which took place in the same markets irre- 
spective of price controls. 


Market Changes. Beginning in February 1951 the 
buying spree gradually died out, and in many cases 
accumulated inventories could not be disposed of at 
prevailing prices. The price of raw wool declined 
below the pre-Korean price and even below the mini- 
mum ceiling in spite of the fact that it had nearly 
doubled at the time of the general freeze. On the 
other hand, potato prices which had been below parity, 
increased to parity levels and became eligible for 
ceilings. 


Question of Decontrols. The question of decontrol- 
ling prices of commodities which are selling in the 
market below ceilings is being raised. Those favoring 
such action point to the burden of paper work required 
of business concerns, the desirability of flexible prices 
in response to changing market conditions, and the 
expense of administering price control regulations. 
On the other side, those favoring the maintenance of 
controls, even where markets are soft, warn of the 
danger of a new wave of inflation as the defense pro- 
gram bites harder into the civilian economy and as the 
effects of a treasury deficit begin to appear. It is also 
suggested that decontrols of prices will be followed 
by demands for decontrol of wages in the same indus- 
tries. Finally, if controls have to be re-established it 
would take months to set them up again. 





Anna Lord Strauss, former president of the League 
of Women Voters, is the author of “You Can Ask Ques- 
tions” in the March issue of the Ladies Home Journal. 
It is part of the popular series, “Political Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” 





* CONGRESSIONAL SPOTLIGHT * 


Customs Simplification Act (H. R. 1535): March hearings 
are scheduled before the Senate Finance Committee. 


Defense Production Act: In addition to his own bill (See 
Voter 2/15/52) Senator Maybank has introduced the Adminis- 
tration bill (S. 2645) to amend and extend for two years the 
Defense Production Act. Hearings start March 4. 


Japanese Peace Treaty: On February 5, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee ordered that ratification of this Treaty 
and related security pacts in the Pacific be favorably reported 
to the Senate. ; 


Budget reforms H. R. 6441 and S. 2602: To change present 
budget and appropriation procedures, bills have been intro- 
duced which provide for a consolidated cash budget, a separa- 
tion of operating from capital expenditures, long-range budget 
estimates, scheduling legislative action on appropriation mea- 
sures, yea and nay votes on all amendments to appropriation 
= and a presidential item-by-item veto on appropriation 
ills. 
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